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THOMAS UNDERWOOD DUDLEY: AN APPRECIATION 

The state of Virginia, which gave him birth and education — 
Kentucky, to whose highest servcie all his maturer powers were 
devoted — The University of the South, whose beloved Chan- 
cellor he was — the South, the Church, the Nation, each of 
which in an unusual degree he represented and illustrated — can 
not let wholly die the memory of such a man as the subject of 
this notice. We live upon the examples and through the spirit 
and influence of those to whom it is given, even a little, to carry 
us beyond ourselves and raise us above ourselves. Much has 
been said about Bishop Dudley which will better deserve preser- 
vation than what will be said here, and yet which will probably 
not be preserved. I know of no fitter medium through which 
all we who knew and loved him best can perpetuate the sense 
of what we owe to the memory of our common friend than the 
pages of The Sewanee Review. And while multitudes of others 
are otherwise better qualified, there is none other than myself 
upon whom the obligation so rests to acknowledge and interpret 
that debt. Together we entered upon manhood and together 
we reached, so far at least as he was concerned, the limit of life 
in an intimacy and a community of experience into which there 
was none other to enter. I propose no formal biography, but 
only such an interpretation and estimate of the man as will ex- 
press for us what we possessed and enjoyed in him living, and 
what we have lost and lament in him dead. 

I venture to say that no other man has lived among us who 
was so remembered and who so continued to the end to be 
known as the school and college boy he had been. The imme- 
diately ensuing four years of bloody fratricidal war could not ef- 
face the impression of the Tom Dudley of Lewis Coleman's 
School and the University of Virginia. I knew not how other- 
wise either to explain or to express the fact than to say, in the 
language of that time of life, that he was more of a boy — and 
more kinds of a boy — than any other of his time. What that 
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means must be understood before we can begin otherwise or fur- 
ther understand our subject. 

Tom Dudley was one of a number of Richmond boys who 
were his intimates at school and college, and some of whom were 
subsequently of scarcely less mark than he. His father was the 
more than popular, the beloved, City Sergeant of Richmond, 
and it gave the son something of a sense of belonging to the 
whole city. It unconsciously prepared him to be in some sort 
a public character. Without in the least seeking or striving for 
it he could not help being of the whole school, of the whole uni- 
versity. The rest of us, of the six hundred and fifty students, 
belonged to our little circles. No narrow lines circumscribed 
him. He knew and was known of all. And somehow he sel- 
dom forgot and was never forgotten. He went, and held his 
own, with the very best students. He was himself not the very 
best only because there was so much else that he could not help 
being, and being in. He was in all the brightest and choicest 
social life of the University, and not altogether out of its dissipa- 
tion. He was beyond compare the most socially gifted boy 
and young man of his day. He could sing the best song, tell 
the best story, be quick with the brightest repartee, say the 
wittiest thing, make the most humorous speech. Men who 
knew him only on that side, thought that was his only side and 
have expressed surprise if not skepticism at his growth and 
greatness in quite other directions. Unquestionably his versa- 
tility, his quickness to see and impulse to enter into everything, 
his many-sided sympathy and enjoyment was an ever-present 
snare to him, and one from which he could not always escape. 
But there were indeed, from the very first, other and more seri- 
ous sides to him than those of his more frivolous contemporaries 
who can remember only his frivolity, could dream of at the time. 

Whether in his own deeper nature or through the faithful and 
constant influence of a strong and believing mother, there was 
in Tom Dudley at his so-called wildest, a strain of earnest — not 
only aspiration, but — purpose. It was often lost sight of, but — 
though he himself felt so at times — it was never lost. By the 
time he left the University with his Master's degree, the decision 
of his life had been practically made, though his actual career 
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was for some years longer in doubt A year or two of teaching, 
then four years of military service, most of it in the not over spir- 
tually-helpful atmosphere of the Capital of the Confederacy, left 
him at the close, of the same mind with which he had left the Uni- 
versity, and within a few months he was pursuing his preparation 
for the ministry at the Alexandria Seminary. Once in his cho- 
sen vocation there was never any question of the sincerity and 
enthusiasm with which he threw himself into all the functions of 
his holy office. He quickly rose into public notice and within a 
few years was a leading rector in one of the leading churches of 
Baltimore. A very few years more and he was first, assistant- 
bishop, and then bishop of the great diocese of Kentucky. 

These few facts of his public career are given only as a basis 
for the measurement and estimate of the man himself. For, 
after all, it was not his offices nor his official discharge of their 
duties but his personality, by which Bishop Dudley was distin- 
guished above his fellows. In that one respect he was sui generis, 
unique and unapproachable. It goes without saying that he 
was always a striking, generally an eloquent, and sometimes, on 
special and ever-to-be-remembered occasions, a great preacher 
or speaker. All the arts of his childhood, his story-telling, his 
natural power of dramatic effect, his cultivated voice and inimit- 
able facial expression, the trained ease of his perfect self-posses- 
sion and self-forgetfulness on any occasion and in any presence, 
— all these gave him from the start, an advantage in public speak- 
ing of which he made full use and which he fully improved. 

For the same reason that he was not at the close of his scho- 
lastic career an accomplished scholar, although he could have 
been so, Bishop Dudley was not at the height of his ecclesiastic- 
al career a profound theologian, though he might have been so. 
He had mental capacity enough to have equalled any of his con- 
temporaries, but he was too quickly alive and too easily drawn 
to too many things and in too many directions to allow himself 
to become in any true sense a student or a thinker. He was a 
man of the moment and of the occasion and the matter in hand. 
His greatest triumphs of oratory were, not of course as to matter 
but as to inspiration, extemporaneous, and arose from his happy 
faculty of catching or striking the occasion, as it were, upon the 
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wing. Nothing that he said or wrote will probably live, but 
they served their purpose at the time, and very little that is said 
or written does that much so well. 

As in readiness of speech so in promptness of interest and 
action Bishop Dudley was always in the forefront of the Church's 
movements. He was easily to be counted among the three or 
four most prominent bishops. He was chairman by election of 
the House of Bishops in General Convention. It was his im- 
pulse and disposition to be at the front in everything he was in. 
It is perhaps not unnatural in the unambitious or less successful 
among us to charge such a man with the restless spirit of person- 
al ambition. Far be it from me to affirm that there is no such 
thing as self-seeking, love of prominence and power, in the 
breasts even of bishops. We have only the common stuff of hu- 
manity to make bishops of, and the act of ordination and conse- 
cration does not eliminate the alloy. But there is something to 
be said for the better understanding of ambition. When nature 
fits a man to be at the front of affairs, she endows, or ought to en- 
dow, him with a corresponding instinct and impulse to be there. 
The failure to do so, and the consequent lack of necessary self-as- 
sertion in the man, met with the unqualified reprobation of the 
ancients. A man's desires and ambitions should be commensu- 
rate with his qualifications and merits. To want little when fit- 
ted and qualified for much — was mikropsuchy or pusillanimity. 
Ambition, or the hunger for prominence and influence and pow- 
er, has other elements and springs in it than mere self-seeking. 
It is an important part of the man's outfit to render all the ser- 
vice that is in him. If there was in Bishop Dudley something 
of what is called "the politician," the disposition to manage or 
"run" things, — it is not necessary to say that there was nothing 
in it of the weaknesses common to us all. It is enough to affirm 
that there was enough of the gold of right impulse and true and 
high motive to carry very easily what of alloy was there to tem- 
per it. 

But it is yet more intimately and individually the man whom 
I wish more particularly to recall and embalm in our memories. 
It was his great heart, his deep and faithful affections, his loyalty 
to principles and persons — the richness of his emotional, even 
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more than the brilliancy of his mental nature — which endeared 
him so much to us all. One of the first remarks from him that 
struck me in his youth was upon the subject of the great inti- 
macy between himself and his father. As a member of the 
household not infrequently afterwards, I came to appreciate the 
beautiful confidence between himself and his parents even 
through times when he was most insecure and they most uncer- 
tain of him. What he was afterwards in his own family and 
with his own children only they have full authority to say. But 
it can be no secret to any who thoroughly knew him. I have 
full right to speak of him only as his friends knew him. And in 
all my experience he gave more depth and richness to the mean- 
ing of friendship than any man I have known. Once a friend 
he was so always without change or diminution. And while in- 
timately so, of course, to not very many, he was friend to more 
than is possible to ordinary men. Retentive in mind, he was even 
more so in feeling and affection, and it was a constant surprise to 
friends the longest and furtherest separated from to find how ex- 
actly he was to them what he had been not far from fifty years be- 
fore. The "fifty years before" which had largely faded out of 
their minds and hearts was fresh and living in his. 

The above traits taken in just the generous composition that 
constituted Bishop Dudley will account for the large hold which 
he laid upon his time, and for the wide vacuum which his going 
has left behind. There are others left behind, large in many of the 
ways in which he was large. We value them highly for them- 
selves. There cannot be another either Tom Dudley or Bishop 
Dudley. Intimately alone with a friend, brilliantly giving life to 
a social function, eloquently responding to every thought or 
emotion of an audience, quick and alert and ready in council — 
in any act or relation, who can take just the place left empty by 
his translation to other spheres and other activities ! 

The name and location of our Review — although in fact as 
in purpose the Sewanee Review is no more of Sewanee than of 
any of the other centres which it equally represents — might yet 
justify a brief appreciation of what he was to The University of 
the South, of which he had been for the second time elected 
Chancellor. 
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Tom Dudley grew up in the height of the educational revival 
that culminated in Virginia just before the war. The University- 
had created the University Schools, and the Schools were mak- 
ing the University. Teaching had become a permanent profes- 
sion, and the Masters of Arts who, at the rate of half a dozen a 
year, represented the turned out product of the educational sys- 
tem, were going into it almost without exception. Dudley had 
entered the University from Lewis Coleman's University School, 
and when Mr. Coleman went to the University as Professor of 
Latin, Dudley became tutor under him, a position in which the 
war found him. All this gave him an intimate acquaintance 
with Virginia ideals and methods of education, and prepared 
him for a deep and practical interest in educational schemes and 
enterprises in general. I have already indicated a deeper 
ground still for this interest. The boy-nature never lost and the 
boy-life never grown old in himself drew him irresistibly to all 
aggregations of boys and young men. He lived over and kept 
green and fresh his own boyhood in the atmosphere of college 
life wherever he found it. So Bishop Dudley from the moment 
he entered into the system of The University of the South was 
predestined to become its Chancellor. It was not in his nature 
not to want the position — for itself, and for the great relation 
into which it brought him with a great enterprise wholly after his 
own heart. And in it he wholly endeared himself to the Uni- 
versity, from the Vice-Chancellor to the youngest Grammar 
School boy, simply by his instantaneous power of understanding 
and entering into and sympathizing with everything in it. There 
was no respect in which Bishop Dudley showed more his native 
tact and his wise experience than his application of the princi- 
ple that all a Chancellor or a Board of Trustees can do — and 
there is very much they can do — can be done effectively only 
through a determined and complete understanding and sympathy 
and cooperation with the local administration, the Vice-Chancel- 
lor and Faculties of the Institution. If any one should ask 
what Bishop Dudley added materially, educationally, or admin- 
istratively to the life of the University of which he was so long 
the Chancellor, there may be many answers, but the suffi- 
cient answer to Sewanee itself would be: "What he was to us 
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in his life, for inspiration, for comfort, and for help, can only be 
measured by and be expressed in terms of our own experience 
of the loss we have suffered in his death !" 

William Porcher DuBose. 
The University of the South. 



